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ADVERTISEMENT. 

HE design of the present short 
treatise is rather to offer a few 
simple rules for general guidance 
than to interfere with individual taste in 
minute particulars. The so-called "Queen 
Anne " style, to the study of which the Miss 
Garretts have devoted their attention, is 
rather a selection and refinement of the 
beauties in form and colour of other styles 
than anything clearly distinct. At the 
same time, it is necessary to point out that 
its affinities are rather classical than Gothic ; 
tliough it may be said to connect the two 
extremes of the Tudor and the Georgian 
periods, it sympathises more with Wren than 
with Wolsey, and with Inigo Jones than 
with John of Padua. That its best examples 
are found in our native red brick, and that 
for internal decoration it adopts both wood 
panelling and wall-paper, while comfort and 
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convenience are said to carry beauty with 
them, and extraneous ornament is avoided, 
are facts which should recommend the style 
to. our favourable consideration. In the 
following chapters only houses of the smaller 
kind are spoken of; as for great houses, 
casdes, and palaces, special architectural 
assistance will usually be invoked. Iwery 
one who has a house of his own may, I hope, 
find useful hints for the rules of good taste 
apply to the cottage as well as to the manor 
house, and may be put into practice every- 
where. Expensive decoration has not been 
advocated ; nothing, in fact, but what may be 
secured at the same cost as the ugliness 
which at present pervades too many even 
of our wealthiest homes. 

In the next volume of this series Mr. J. J. 
Stevenson will treat of Domestic Architec- 
ture, and will apply the same principles to the 
exterior that are here applied to the interior 
of our houses. 

W. J. L. 
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HOUSE DECORATION 

f y |n fainting, SKoobboik^ anb ^fnnttttirt. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Not long ago, at a meeting of the Royal Society 
of British Architects, a paper was read upon " the 
Queen Anne Style of Architecture.** This was 
followed by a discussion, of which not the least 
curious part was the evident wish to disbelieve in 
the existence of such a style at all. One venerable 
professor went so far as to ask querulously where 
he could sec any examples of the so-called style, 
with a sneer in the pronunciation of the last word 
which it is not possible to express by any form of 
print. Since then, however, there has been so 
marked and rapid a development of the work 
advocated in the paper referred to, that it would 
be impossible for anyone who enters into sudi a 
discussion at all to dispute the reality of the 
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insignificant that they scarcely know where to 
look for examples of it On the other hand, it is 
not to be denied that the prejudice against Gothic 
architecture which at this time seems likely to 
show itself is pretty much as unreasonable as was 
the former prejudice in its favour. In order to 
discriminate justly between the merits of these 
rival styles, it is necessary not only to compare the 
cathedrals and wealthy houses of which each may 
boast, but to compare also the streets of either 
style and the small houses lying outside our cities. 
When this is done, the first thing discovered is 
that modern Gothic architecture seems to require 
stone. When a large house or a cathedral is to 
be built, this requirement will be no objection; 
money will be forthcoming and the building will 
be of stone. But if a builder ^is "running up a 
street of Gothic houses," what happens? It is 
out of the question that he should use so costly a 
material as stone, and stucco therefore takes its 
place. It is, we know, unreasonable to blame a 
pure and beautiful style for requiring a beautiful 
material; all we would urge is that for ordinary 
English houses, the style of house which was 
built during the eighteenth century, whose walls 
were of brick, and whose staircases were of wood 
(the houses, that is, which are now designated 
" Queen Anne "), are more suitable than the 

B 2 
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so-called Gothic house, with stone walls which are 
probably stucco, and with badly-constructed stair- 
cases of patent stone and iron, which in case of 
fire too often fall with their own weight. A better 
example of our meaning could not be given than a 
comparison between the houses in Bloomsbury — 
take Russell Square or Bedford Row — and the 
houses in South Kensington. These two districts 
were each built originally for the same class, an^ 
the comparison is therefore eminently fair, either 
for exterior or interior work. If we were fairies, 
the neatest way to make the comparison would be 
to change the position of a row of houses one 
night ; and to transplant Bedford Row to Kensing- 
ton. Mow the exterior of the houses would be 
admired ! How relieved would paterfamilias be 
to find his lease relieved from that clause which 
obliged him to spend from ;f6o to £ioo every 
third year in painting the whole facade of his 
house! and how equally pleasing would be his 
reflections on the solid fittings inside, the maho- 
gany doors, the wooden wainscots that never 
chip, and the carefully-constructed joinery of the 
window frames and sashes I In looking over such 
houses one is tempted to wish that as there is no 
chance of the transposition above alluded to, as the 
mountain cannot be taken to Mohammed, it were 
possible that at some time or other Mohammed 
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might return to the mountain ; in other words, that 
the fashionable world of London may 'one day 
return and live in the houses which were built in 
the solid and unpretentious style so much in 
accordance with the best characteristics of the 
English people. 

But as the object of this small treatise has 
chiefly to do with the internal fittings and decora- 
tions of houses, the attention of the reader will 
henceforward be directed to that part of the subject 
only. This brings us more especially to answering 
the second objection named on the second page, viz. 
— " Why do not house decorators create a Victorian 
style of decoration instead of going back to what 
they are pleased to call the Queen Anne style? 
Why fs their cry still ' Backward Ho I ? * " First a 
few words as to that misunderstood term "decora- 
tor/* Until lately a house-decorator (to all except 
the extremely wealthy) has meant simply a man 
who hangs paper and knows mechanically how to 
paint wood. In his proper place he would fulfil 
the part which a dispenser does to a doctor, he 
should be able faithfully to follow directions, and 
honestly to carry out instructions ; and as a rule 
this rdle he is able to fulfil. But a decorator 
should mean some one who can do more than this ; 
he should be able to design and arrange all the 
internal fittings of a house, the chimney-pieces^ 
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grates, and door-heads, as well as the wall- 
hangings, curtains, carpets, and furniture. All 
these it has hitherto been customary to entrust to 
different people, none of whom has had any part 
in the deliberations of the other. The conse- 
quence of such a disjointed arrangement has been 
that in modern houses one seldom finds a room 
which makes a harmonious whole. A well-inten- 
tioned beginning is spoiled by an incongruous end ; 
or the effect of carefully-designed drapery and fur- 
niture is lost through proximity with glaring wall- 
paper or hideous wood-fittings. It is true that a 
good general effect can only be produced by minute 
and somewhat tedious attention to details ; but at 
the same time it must be borne in mind that only 
those who are able to judge beforehand of the 
effect of the whole can give a trustworthy opinion 
upon details. The details of a room should there- 
fore not be examined until the general effect has 
been mentally surveyed and decided upon ; for in 
a too close attention to the smaller niceties the 
harmony of the whole is apt to be overlooked. 
At the risk of appearing dogmatic, we believe a 
few rules may be laid down which, if observed, 
would be found serviceable to those who wish the 
money laid out in decorating their houses to be 
satisfactorily spent 

But before going further it may be well to 
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remind bur readers that this small handbook 
is addressed only to the decoration and furnishing 
of middle-class houses, and is therefore suited 
more especially to those people of moderate 
means, who, while wishing to live in an atmosphere 
of refinement and cultivation, are neither willing 
nor able to spend large sums upon tlieir rooms. 
It is the same with houses as with cities ; a well- 
designed piece of furniture will not make a pretty 
room any more than a beautiful house here and 
there will make a picturesque city. It is middle- 
class people specially who require the aid of a 
cultivated and yet riot extravagant decorator who 
may help them to blend the fittings of their now 
incongruous rooms into a pleasant and harmonious 
habitation ; and it is in the hope of helping them 
that these lines have been written. To those 
therefore of the wealthier classes who haye been 
able to get all they have ever wanted in the way 
of decorative work and beauty, who have lived in 
houses built by Inigo Jones, and whose walls are 
rich in paintings by the old masters, this handbook 
will appear rudimentary and perhaps uncalled for. 
But we believe the audience now addressed — the 
cultivated middle class, able to enjoy leisure, 
refinement and luxury in moderation — has been 
too long overlooked. These are they who have 
lived in the most dreary and uninteresting of all 
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buildings — the modern London house; but they 
have lived there not from choice but from custom, 
which is almost as binding as necessity, and it is 
easy to believe that the prospect of being able to 
beautify their houses will not be unwelcome to 
them. The rules therefore which, with some 
diffidence, are now suggested, will have special 
bearing on the wants and desires of middle-class 
households with moderate incomes but with refined 
and cultivated tastes. They are : — 

1st If intending to superintend the decoration of 
your room yourself, have a definite idea of the 
general effect you wish to produce before beginning 
the work ; and then carry that idea out faithfully, 
not being moved from your original design by the 
appearance of the work when half finished nor by 
the passing criticisiti of friends. 

2nd. Do not employ anyone to decorate or furnish 
a single room for you until you have reason to 
trust his skill and judgment. 

3rd. When once you have so far trusted a 
decorator as to give him work, do not let him be 
hampered by your own prejudices which a further 
knowledge would almost certainly dispel. 

These rules sound dogmatic, and our readers 
may be tempted to exclaim, "These are hard 
sayings who can bear them?" but a closer ex-^ 
amination may prove the general trustworthiness 
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of the axioms. To begin with Rule I. Although 
you may carefully have considered the general 
effect you may wish to produce in your room, it is 
improbable that you have had enough experience 
in decorative work to have foreseen the effect of 
your work when half finished and a cowardly 
alteration in your plans may ruin your whole 
design, besides which you lose the experience of 
seeing how near to your first conception your 
actual work can be brought. The second part of 
the rule, as to the oriticism of friends, is equally 
important, as they will not even have the assist- 
ance of realizing the whole which you possess 
and their opinions, except perhaps as hints for 
future work, are not therefore of very great or 
practical value. Criticism, when adverse is gene- 
rally more useful than when it is favourable ; but 
neither need be received enthusiastically, at any 
rate until the work has been finished for some 
time and you yourself are satisfied that it is 
as you beforehand designed that it should be. 
After that you will be the best critic (and pro- 
bably the most severe one) of your own efforts. 
For Rules 2 and 3 a short amplification will be 
enough. Decorators may be compared to doctors. 
It is useless to put yourself under their direction 
unless you mean to carry out their rigime; if a 
patient takes an allopathic dose one day and a 
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homoeopathic dose the next, it is extremely unlikely 
that on. the third he feels any benefit from either. 
Nothing is more common than to hear people say, 
" Now yellow is a colour I can't bear/' and on the 
strength of such an unreasonable prejudice they 
declare that yellow shall nowhere be used in 
the decoration of their rooms. The decorator 
then has two courses open to him, both of which 
seem more or less dishonest. One is to put his 
judgment aside and follow the prejudice of his 
customer ; and as what he is being paid for 
is his judgment this course does not commend 
itself; or he can bamboozle his customer by using 
yellow and calling it green or brown, so easy it 
is to deceive an untrained or unaccustomed eye. 
It must be remembered that "the mind which has 
feasted on the wonders of fiction has no taste for 
the insipidity of truth." To those who have lived 
in rooms with glaring wall-papers, white ceilings, 
gaudy carpets and twisted furniture, the soft 
colouring, the absence of contrast, the toned ceiling 
and the straight lines in the furniture, which the 
best period of English decoration suggests, will 
appear, in description at any rate, sombre and 
uninteresting. It is only after living some time 
with such surroundings that we can testify to the 
restful pleasure they afford. Of course after the 
decorator has finished his work, even to the most 
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careful minutia^ he has but made a frame as it 
were, the filling up of which must be left to the 
mind of the man or woman who inhabits the house. 
No house is satisfactory unless it bears also the 
impress of home, and this impress must come 
from within. 

The decorator, therefore, relies to a very great 
extent upon the taste of the owner of the house 
and upon his own power of impressing the spirit 
of his work upon the people who are to live 
with it. If he does not succeed in doing this 
his work must be to a great extent a failure. If 
when he leaves the house his customer is still 
longing for the fleshpots of Egypt, and admiring 
all kinds of gaudy ornament and inharmonious 
colouring he ought to feel, what any artist hates to 
feel, that he has been paid for what his customer 
does not value. If, on the other hand, he has been 
allowed free scope for his work, and at the same time 
has been careful to point out why he does so and 
so, and the advantages which he believes such and 
such methods have, the probability is that at the 
end of the work the customer has grown to appre- 
ciate it, and the finishing touches will be given with 
a care and forethought which the decorator will 
love to see. 

And now for a few words about furniture, as to 
which specially the charge of " Backward Ho ! " 
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has been brought against us. How often is the 
question asked, ''Why do you admire this old 
stuff?" and how often do we feel we are being 
accused (silently perhaps) of liking a thing just 
because it is old, or of not knowing whether a thing 
is queer or pretty. In the first place it may be 
emphatically stated that by no means are all old 
pieces of furniture, even those which have survived 
to us, worthy of admiration or of imitation either 
for their design or usefulness. Then, as now, the 
craving for useless and meaningless ornament some-^ 
times seized upon even the most careful designers 
and workmen, and drove them from the best spirit 
of their work. But often from these things which 
we would not imitate a valuable lesson in construc- 
tion may be learned; and this wprd construction 
points to the most weighty argument which can 
be used in answer to the accusation brought against 
us. It answers the question, " Why do you admire 
this old stuff?" There can be no doubt that even 
in the days of Queen Anne (by which, courteous 
reader, you surely will not compel us to mean 
strictly the years between 1702 and 17 14) a great 
deal of rubbish was made, as it is now. This has 
gone the way of all rubbish, but that which has 
remained to us is really worthy of study and 
imitation, mainly because it has remained. This 
assertion may sound at first like the rankest 
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Toryism. But now we turn the tables, and wish 
to ask a few questions instead of answering 
them. Why has this oH furniture survived so 
long ? IS there any reason why woodwork should 
not be made now which shall last in the same 
manner as these old things have lasted? The 
answer to the first question is that these old pieces 
of furniture were designed and made by men (and 
often designed and made by the same man) who 
were thorough masters of their work and understood 
the construction of every part of it. Nowadays 
however, it is no uncommon thing for the designer 
of a piece of furniture to- know little or nothing of 
its construction, so that cabinetmakers will say that 
architects bring them designs for furniture which 
are impossibilities when they are drawn out. It is 
the ordinary thing to lay all the blame of ill-con- 
structed and badly-executed furniture upon the 
workman, but this (like many things in this life) 
is taking an unfair advantage of a worker who, on 
this topic at least, is seldom or never heard in his 
own defence. The designer, the workman, and the 
public are all blameworthy for any deterioration 
which has taken place in the construction of 
woodwork. Formerly a man who called himself a 
cabinetmaker and joiner had served an apprentice- 
ship to every part of his trade. There were many 
traditions too which descended from father to son, 
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a precious inheritance of which the value was 
scarcely appreciated until it was lost. Now we have 
changed all that ; one ihan makes l^s, another 
turns rails, a third makes framings, a fourth fits 
panels ; and what is the consequence ? Not one of 
these four men has ever troubled himself to enter 
into the spirit of the design ; not one of them has 
felt the least interest in the piece as a whole ; he 
has only cared to turn the leg or to fit the frame 
with as much expedition and with as little trouble 
to himself as possible. 

The first thought which occurs to most people on 
finding such a system at work as this is, ^ But why 
do they do it so ? Surely not from choice, for it 
must be dull work to go on day after day turning 
legs or making rails ? " And to this we would 
make answer that the public themselves are mainly 
to blame. They demand cheap and showy furniture, 
and the only way to make furniture at once cheap 
and showy is to make it by machinery, and to 
turn the men who make it as nearly as one can 
into machines ; one is a rail-turning machine, 
another is a leg-making machine, and so on. It is 
as possible now as ever it was to get really good 
woodwork made, but it is, of course, more expen- 
sive than that made in the manner indicated above. 
It has been made by a man who understands his 
trade thoroughly, not by several machines who care 
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nothing for it ; and it has besides taken longer to 
make, and now if ever the saying is true that " time 
is money." The different parts of it too are 
properly constructed and fitted together, and there 
is no reason why such a piece of furniture should 
not last and be handed down to our descendants 
as specimens of Victorian wood-work just as we 
now find Chippendale work and point to it with 
pride as being almost as perfect as the day it was 
turned out of the shop. It is obvious that in com- 
paring old woodwork with new there is the danger of 
comparing the best efforts of the old workmen with 
the worst or with the most ordinary work of to-day; 
a comparison which it need not be pointed out is 
unfair. Such a course is as unreasonable as it 
would be to compare one of the exhibitions of 
the old masters with the annual exhibition of the 
Royal Academy. In each of the first we have the 
choicest pictures painted by the greatest masters 
during a space of from ten to twenty years ; in the 
latter we have the efforts of the rank and file for 
the current year only. So far as excellence in 
woodwork is concerned it may be safely asserted 
that what is now most needed is cultivation and a 
certain amount of art education in the purchaser. 
Without this there is not sufficient discrimination 
to discern between good work and bad, and until 
this is gained the market will constantly be flooded 
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with that cheap and showy furniture which unfor- 
tunately the British workman has been encouraged 
to make. To his credit it ought to be said that he 
makes it more from necessity than from choice, 
and that if he gets fair remuneration for a better 
class of work he exhibits not only skill but pride 
and pleasure in its performance. 

It is our desire to make this little book as 
practically useful as possible, and to this end some 
few. principles for the guidance of those who want 
help in the furnishing and decoration of their 
houses will here be laid down. We would, how- 
ever, warn our readers that all principles (and 
especially those of house-decorators) must be taken 
cum grano salis. Principles are indeed neces- 
sary, but they must be the servant of the decorator 
and not his master. It must not be forgotten that 
'' there is a vigilance of observation and an accuracy 
of distinction which books and precepts cannot 
confer; from this almost all native excellence 
proceeds.' Careful study and experience convey 
some principles in their widest meaning to the 
mind of the student ; but even then it is difficult 
for him to lay dov/n in so many words what those 
principles are, so broad are they in comparison 
with the trite rules and guides which at first sight 
promise to give the learner so much assistance. 
The principle in decoration which may be most 
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rigidly adhered to is : — Never go out of your way to 
make a thing or a material look like what it is not. 
If a chimney-piece or a pillar is made of wood do 
not paint it to imitate marble ; if your doors are 
made of deal do not grain them to imitate maple. 
The wisdom of this is apparent. Every material 
has in itself a beauty and a. suitability which is 
lost or wasted if it is made to imitate something 
else. Many of the worst forms in modern wood- 
work are simply caricatures of beautiful forms 
which were borrowed by some undiscerning de- 
signer from old stone or metal-work. Even Chip- 
pendale made (it may perhaps almost be said,, 
originated) this mistake. In some explanatory 
notes by the side of his drawings for wooden 
stands for candelabra, the forms of which were 
evidently adapted from old Roman and Greek 
stands for lamps, he informs his readers that 
they need not fear that the curves or bends in the 
wood would weaken the construction, as he had 
caused an iron wire to be run inside through all 
of them! and after all these pains he suggests 
that the statTd can be painted to imitate bronze I 
It is a curious illustration of the truth of the 
remark made above that the rubbish of bygone 
days has gone the way of all rubbish, that though 
these stands were made at one time in great 
numbers, scarcely any of them are now to be 
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met with ; and when found they are nearly always 
in a most dilapidated state, a striking contrast 
to the condition of Chippendale's chairs and 
tables, which, constructed upon the best principles, 
are still, as everyone knows, often to be met 
with as strong and serviceable as when they 
were first made. 

The second principle is : — Do not go out of your 
way to hide the construction of your house or of 
any part of your furniture. This principle, though 
in the main a right one, has been so ridden to 
death by enthusiastic amateurs that a few words of 
caution or limitation may be necessary. It has been 
asserted that to hide construction is an absolute 
violation of beauty and truth. Are we then to 
understand that the human body is a violation of 
beauty and truth, and that a skeleton, in which the 
construction is certainly plainly shown, is an exem- 
plification of the same } It seems to us that the 
only way of receiving this principle with safety is to 
put it thus: make your construction sound, and never 
make an attempt purposely to conceal it ; in fact, 
make it so good that you feel no anxiety to conceal 
it ; but if for any good reason it suits you to hide 
it, then hide it by all means ; and in such cases let 
the outer covering indicate the form beneath as it 
naturally will do if not purposely prevented by the 
designer. The beauty of good construction is that 
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being strong it lasts, and it will last whether it 
happens to be hidden or not 

The two foregoing principles relate to form ; the 
three following may'be a guide as to colouring : — 
Always secure a considerable amount of plain 
neutral colour in your rooms. It is not generally 
known that one reason why old painted windows 
are so much more brilliant in effect than most 
modern ones is that in the best period of painted 
glass this maxim was always * borne in mind, 
and that nearly three-fourths of a painted 
window were composed of white glass. By 
this means their bright colours lose none of 
their brilliancy by juxtaposition with each other. 
Your room is simply a frame or a background, and 
you must keep in mind what will best set off the 
picture it is destined to contain. No pattern, how- 
ever good, is so restful to the eye or mind as plain 
colour, which in a room should in our opinion fulfil 
the same object as the white glass does in the old 
windows just referred to. As a general rule, there- 
fore, it is well not to cover the wall entirely with 
pattern, but to leave some space whereon the eye 
can rest when it seeks perfect repose. The same 
rule would apply to drapery, the beauty of which 
should be in its folds and not in the pattern> for 
which reason curtains of some plain-coloured 
material with perhaps some relief in the way of 

C 3 
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pattern or variety of colour on some one part, are 
to be recommended. Amateurs are often slow to 
learn how much more beautiful harmony is than 
contrast ; but nevertheless in decoration this is one 
of the most important rules to remember ; and as 
an illustration of it we may remark in passing that 
any white surface which is introduced should be 
tinted with a colour in harmony with the prevailing 
tint of the other colouring in the room, not with the 
tint of its contrast. Another error against which 
we all need warning, amateurs and decorators 
alike, is the danger of overloading our rooms with 
ornament. In decoration, almost more than any- 
where else, we must learn how much the half is 
better than the whole. This having been forgotten, 
some of our most highly-decorated houses bear a 
resemblance to museums, a resemblance always 
most strictly to be avoided. A superabund- 
ance of even the choicest ornaments weary the 
eye and obtrude themselves unpleasantly upon 
the notice. 

Before closing this Introduction, wc would again 
beg our readers not to accept the principles here 
laid down before they have to some extent tested 
their merits. In enumerating half a dozen trite 
principles which, if taken in their widest sense, 
might be useful to amateurs, it is difficult to avoid 
sounding dogmatic ; there is, on the other hand, a 
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danger of falling into the equal error of being 
vague. In the foregoing principles it is hoped 
that a general idea has been given for a basis 
of operations which would prevent an amateur 
going very far wrong in the colouring of his 
rooms or the structure of his furniture. They may 
also enable him to speak with more authority 
to the upholsterer or the paper-hanger whom he 
employs, and may save him from being com- 
pelled to purchase furniture or to hang paper, not 
that they suit his rooms or his requirements, but 
because "they are very tasty," or because "we 
are selling a great number of them." 

In conclusion a few words may perhaps be 
allowed about one or two of the difficulties 
which beset the house-decorator. In speaking 
of his critics, Dr. Johnson observed with perhaps 
more candour than courtesy, that "the expec- 
tation of ignorance is indefinite, and that of 
knowledge tyrannical. It is hard to satisfy those 
who know not what to demand, or those who 
demand by design what they think impossible 
to be done." This "indefinite expectation" is 
the lion which the decorator is always meeting 
in his way. Naturally confidence in another 
person's judgment comes only with experience 
of his success ; but at the same time there i^ a 
certain amount of art education which must be 
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acquired before genuine satisfaction even in the best 
work can be experienced. As to the other hard- 
ship'— the tyranny that conies of knowledge — it is 
only right that the decorator should be willing, to 
some extent at any rate, to submit to such tyranny. 
Whether real knowledge is ever tyrannical is doubt- 
ful ; possibly knowledge, like most other fhings, is 
simply a matter of comparison, and the man who 
possesses the most knowledge of the matter in 
hand may be in consequence the most catholic in 
his tastes and the most appreciative of the work of 
others ; whereas the man who knows far less may 
be the most difficult to please and the most 
tyrannical in insisting on his special whims being 
attended to. If a sick man is confident that he 
knows how to cure himself, it is a mistake for him 
to call in a physician until he has experimented 
upon himself. If he succeed, well and good ; if he 
fail, he will at any rate have lost that undue sense 
of his own knowledge which might have tempted 
him to use it like a tyrant. A great deal is said 
nowadays about the ignorance of the public and 
the difficulty of pleasing them ; but the fault is by 
no means altogether on the side of the public. 
They have been told hitherto in a hard and 
dogmatic manner what they ought to admire and 
what they ought to avoid. A straightforward 
.answer to a few of their whys and wherefores 
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generally has the effect of convincing them of the 
reasonableness of the method pursued ; and v/hen 
once convinced that there is an intelligible rea- 
son for a mode of action, three-fourths of their 
prejudice against it vanishes. 



\ 
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CHAPTER I. 

HOUSES AS THEY ARE. 

The object of this little manual will be made 
clearer to those who wish for practical help in 
the selection of the decorations and furniture of 
their houses if a sketch is first given of any 
ordinary modern London house as it is, and then 
of the same house as it might be, remodelled 
upon principles laid down by those who have 
looked upon decorative art as a subject worthy of 
attentive study and careful application. Let us 
take, for example, any house out of a row of 
" commodious mansions " in a modern part of 

. Kensington. With the outside aspect of this 
fashionable residence every one is familiar. Wc 
need not therefore stop to describe the stucco 
and the graining, the frills and the furbelows, 

. the frantic attempts of the builder to make every- 
thing appear to be what it is not ; but passing 
through a front door that looks like bronze and 
feels like wood, we come into the entrance-hall. 
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THE HALL. 

Here we probably find the walls covered with 
a varnished paper meant to have the appearance 
of marble, the kind of marble imitated being 
supposed to indicate the financial condition of 
the owner : as the paper-stainers pride themselves 
upon being able to reproduce the efTect of any 
common English marble as well as of the richer 
Italian kinds. Then the doors and the rest of 
the woodwork are grained in imitation of oak or 
walnut or marble, as the case may be. The floor 
is laid with a tile pavement, which, although it 
is often bad in design and colour, has the merit 
of looking like what it really is, and is furthermore 
to be approved because it is easily washed and 
kept clean. 

Ascending the staircase we see before us a 
window or a glass screen, in which the centre 
panels are ground glass surrounded by a coloured 
border, purple, green, and blue being the prevailing 
hues, and these crude and violent colours are in such 
strong contrast to the cold eflfect of the marbled 
walls and grained woodwork that the eye sustains 
a rude shock from the sudden change. The 
balustrade of the staircase is cast iron with coarsely 
moulded ornament; this, in a modest house, is 
usually painted some dark inoffensive colour : but 
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where the builder has been especially anxious to 
do honour to his wealthy tenant, he has picked 
out the ornamental portions of the railing with 
gold and thus brought into prominence all the 
innumerable bosses and flowers and meaningless 
twirls and twists into which the iron has been 
contorted. Of the furniture of this part of the 
house there is not much to be said ; it is cold 
and uninteresting; generally made of oak and 
varnished; Gothic in form; nineteenth century 
Gothic, that is, for our old Gothic workers 
would never have made all the bends and 
bows and machine-made ornaments with which 
modern cabinetmakers are wont to cover their 
productions. 

THE DINING-ROOM. 

In a book on furnishing written many years 
ago it is said that "the dining-room should 
contain nothing calculated to divert the atten- 
tion of the guest from the hospitable board of 
his entertainer/' and we must admit that in the 
majority of London dining-rooms this principle 
has been carefully carried into effect No one 
we imagine would become lost in admiration of 
the familiar crimson and gold flock paper, or 
the uniform tint of light green paint with which 
the walls are not unusually covered ; or of the 
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grained woodwork and black composition finger- 
plates and handles that ornament the doors. Nor 
is it to be supposed that the young couple who 
are about to furnish and who wish to do every- 
thing on the most correct principles, would care 
to carry away a mental picture of the black marble 
chinincy-piccc with the cast-iron grate of the rail- 
way station type and the fender and fire-irons en 
suite. There is nothing uncommon about the 
crimson rep curtains, nor strikingly novel about 
the quality and arrangement of the furniture. 
There is the ordinary mahogany telescope dining- 
table which serves its purpose fairly well, though 
its appearance is not attractive ; and then there is 
the side-board : this (unless the owner has a taste 
for what is sold as mediaeval furniture and has 
invested in a modern Gothic dining-room suite 
of varnished oak with machine-made mouldings 
and carving) is made of mahogany with the usual 
arrangement of drawers and cupboard below and 
the curly mirror above. Bent and curved into every 
form but that which would secure sound construc- 
tion and harmonious lines, the modern sideboard 
is one of the most melancholy instances of wasted 
energy which the upholsterer's ingenuity can 
supply. The room is hidden from the observa- 
tion of the passer-by by tlie new-fashioned wicker 
screens, sometimes plain, sometimes gilded, but 
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always ugly ; and these, together with the gloomy 
appearance of the rest of the room, remind one 
of the British boast that every Englishman's house 
is his castle, and that he wishes neither to observe 
nor to be observed when he retires into the 
dignified seclusion of this, the especially masculine 
department of the household. 

THE DRAWING-ROOM. 

It is a generally accepted rule that, as in the 
dining-room everything should be heavy and 
sombre, so the drawing-room should exhibit a light 
and airy appearance befitting the purpose for which 
it is ordained. " Books ! what do you want with 
books in a drawing-room?" said the master of 
a house when it was suggested that some book- 
shelves might be useful and not inappropriate in 
his drawing-room. So when the furniture and 
decorations of this part of the house have to be 
chosen, the ladies of the family are told that, it 
is now their turn to have their tastes consulted. 
Anxious to justify the trust thus reposed in their 
judgment, they place themselves in the hands of 
some fashionable decorator and upholsterer, and 
under his guidance they proceed to have a watered 
white and gold or sky-blue paper hung upon the 
walls ; to pick out the enrichments of ceiling and 
cornice with all the colours of the rainbow ; to 
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cover the floor with a carpet whereupon the whole 
contents of a conservatory have been upset. Then 
they purchase a round centre table whose legs 
bristle with leaves and flowers and twining snakes, 
all glued together in one shapeless mass ; and the 
chairs fin suite and covered with turquoise blue rep, 
their brilliance preserved from tarnish by crocheted 
antimacassars. The sofa is designed with a strict 
disregard of comfort and convenience: its head is 
turned one way and its legs are curved another, 
the construction being quite concealed by lumpy 
padding ; but here and there, wherever it is most 
in the way, appears an acanthus leaf, a boss or a 
claw, all convulsed with a desire to be sufficiently 
elegant for a drawing-room. The mirror over the 
staring white marble chimney-piece ; the imitation 
buhl cabinet or the walnut chcflbnier ; the rep or 
damask curtains hanging in stiff) ungraceful folds, 
and the handsome walnut piano with the panel of 
bright green silk complete the list of the principal 
mcublcs in this well-meant but lamentably com- 
monplace apartment. It is difficult to imagine 
that a room such as this can afford any real 
pleasure or satisfaction to those who inhabit it : 
the eye finds no repose in the ill-assorted colours 
which jar against each other and against every 
tint with which they are brought into contact : 
the "solicitous wrigglings'* of the chairs and 
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tables and the want of refinement in the details 
of ornament throughout the furniture and fittings 
of the room all combine to produce an inhar- 
monious picture in which fitness and propriety as 
well as real comfort and elegance are entirely lost 
sight of. 

THE BEDROOMS. 

The bedrooms in modern London houses are not 
usually encouraging subjects for decorative art. 
The builder has lavished all his attention upon 
the reception-rooms below, and he considers that/ 
having done his part so well there, he is entitled 
to make the bedrooms as square and dark and 
dingy as he pleases. He paints the woodwork 
maple, and hangs a whitey-grey paper on the 
walls, and puts large sheets of plate-glass into the 
ill-made and flimsy sashes, which are not strong 
enough to bear the weight. He fixes a muddy- 
looking marble chimney-piece, and a cast-iron 
grate that looks as if no fire however bright could 
ever make it cheerful ; thpn he places white china 
finger-plates and handles on to the doors, and the 
room is ready for the upholsterer to step in. 

Now that the venerable four-post bedstead is 
generally discarded, the mahogany half-tester has 
taken its place in most well-to-do-houses. Until 
lately there has been a lurking prejudice against 
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the brass and iron bedsteads, which are thought 
cold and mean-looking ; and in order therefore to 
render them more attractive to his customers, the 
manufacturer has begun to cover them with ormolu 
ornament, and to twist them out of the simplicity 
of form which, when only straight bars and rods 
are used, is one of their chief recommendations. 
The wardrobe is a piece of furniture which affords 
plenty of scope for the cabinetmaker's ingenuity, 
and it might be made a particularly pleasant 
object for the eye to rest upon ; but it is generally 
heavy in its main outline, and instead of being 
relieved by delicate details and careful workman- 
ship, it is finished with coarse mouldings and 
ornament. Sometimes, indeed, where bad taste 
has done its worst, this piece of furniture is 
made the occasion for much display of elaborate 
ornament. The panels are of dark wood in 
strong contrast to the light-coloured wood of 
which the rest of the wardrobe is formed: then 
they arc covered with pro-historic flowers and 
birds, and imitation inlaying is painted on the 
wood wherever it has escaped other decora- 
tion. The washstand, drawers, looking-glass, and 
the rest of the furniture correspond either with 
the oppressive opulence of the massive mahogany 
style, or else with the elegant gentility of some 
of those more modern developments of the 
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upholsterer's art which the trade catalogues term 
indifferently the Gothic, the Mediaeval, or the 
Early English style. What is commonly sold as 
Gothic furniture, with gables and chamferings 
and gashes here and there to indicate carving, is 
for the most part a gross libel upon the sketches 
given by Mr. Eastlake, in his Hints on Household 
TastCy of a style of furniture which is simple and 
direct in its outline, and entirely free from those 
pretentious attempts at ornament with which 
even the simplest and cheapest furniture is now 
abundantly disfigured. Here as elsewhere rep is 
the material selected for the drapery of the best 
bedrooms ; and then, when we ha\^ imagined a 
green Brussels carpet bespattered with bouquets 
of flowers, we have got, in the principal features, a 
picture of the bedrooms of the well-to-do middle- 
class household. Anything less interesting and 
agreeable as a place of retirement from the occu- 
pations of the day or from the claims of family 
life and social duties — any spot less attractive 
either for purposes of quiet work or restful leisure 
— it is difficult to imagine. In a large family 
circle, where it is not possible for each member 
to have a separate sitting-room, it is both desir- 
able and possible to make the biedrooms cheerful 
as well as conveniently and comfortably arranged 
places of retreat. 
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It is very likely that some of those who read 
the foregoing description of the interior of a 
modern London dwelling may think that the 
picture has been overdrawn, and will agree with 
the writer of " Backward Ho ! " that after all the 
gold and white paper, the grained wood-work, the 
stiff muslin curtains, and the familiar wrigglings 
of the rep-covered walnut furniture ** in suites all 
alike," make a room look " fresh, clean, and bright, 
rather than sombre, dirty, and stuffed up with 
lumber " after the manner of the rooms decorated 
and furnished by the revivers of the so-called 
Queen Anne style. It may well be that there 
are many people who have neither the leisure 
nor the inclination to criticise the forms of their 
furniture or the patterns of their carpets and 
curtains, and who are quite contented to leave 
such trivial matters to the taste of their up- 
holsterers; but there are also those who love to 
be surrounded by graceful forms and harmonious 
colours, and who wish to make their houses 
pleasant and attractive to look upon. It will be 
enough for our purpose if we can help to make 
it understood wherein lies the difference between 
good work and bad ; between wall decorations 
chosen at random from an upholsterer's pattern- 
book, and those designed or selected by an eye 
trained to discern the subtilties of shade and 

GAR. D 
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colour, or accustomed to judge between frivolous 
designs and bad construction, and simple straight- 
forward forms which do not attempt to conceal 
a faulty construction by a mass of senseless 
ornament and a misleading shimmer of French 
polish. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

HOUSES AS THEY MIGHT BE. 

We will now return to the outside of the house, 
and try what can be done to improve appearances 
here without demolishing the whole facade (not a 
very difficult task to accomplish, as the tenant 
will be able to testify after he has had his house 
upon a repairing lease for the next few years). 
In the first place the entire front has to be painted, 
and, though it must be our chief object to keep 
from prominence the stucco ornament lavishly 
employed upon cornices, architraves of doors 
and windows, and even the string courses, yet 
a good deal can be done to modify these objec- 
tionable features by judiciously chosen tints laid 
on so as to throw into the background tlie 
ornamental portions, and bring out the plain and 
simple details, if indeed any such are to be 
found. Then the bronzed door and railing may 
be painted some good uniform shade of green or 

D 2 
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brown, and the cast-iron knocker and other door- 
furiiiture exchanged for brass or wrought-iron of 
simple design. The fan-light, always now an 
ugly feature, generally a large sheet of ground 
glass, could be divided into quaintly-shaped 
quarries of clear or tinted glass such as one 
sees over the street doors in old houses in 
Bloomsbury and other parts of London. These 
easily effected alterations, together with a careful 
arrangement of window drapery and screens 
inside, will at once relieve the outside of the 
house from that uniformity of ugliness which 
characterises the houses rn most of the recently 
built streets of the West End. A word must 
also be said in favour of the use of growing 
flowers and plants in pots or tubs in the 
balconies, and in boxes in the windows; but 
even in the choice of such a simple thing as a 
flower-box it is possible to get something that 
will disfigure the window instead of improving 
ks appearance. Zinc boxes, painted some dark 
colour are probably the best for this pur- 
pose, and if tiles are introduced let them be 
good in design and colour. Self-coloured tiles 
may be had in good shades, and are prefer- 
able to those with the coarse and badly-printed 
designs which are generally used to ornament 
flowcr-boxcs. 
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Having thus done what we can to qualify the 
bad taste of the outside of the building, we come 
again into the entrance hall, and here the first 
thing that strikes the eye and demands attention 
is the cold uniformity of the marbled and varnished 
paper which covers the walls of the hall and 
staircase. Something must be done to relieve 
this vast expanse of wall space; but as there is 
only a limited sum to be expended over the 
decorations and furniture of the entire house, we 
must put out of the question any very costly 
mode of dealing with the hall. Wood panelling, 
for example, must be excluded from our scheme ; 
but the next best thing to this is a moderately 
heavy wooden moulding about four feet from 
the ground, running round the wall and up the 
staircase, and this, together with the wall and 
skirting below and the rest of the woodwork, may 
be painted a warm brown, or some soft tint of 
green, and varnished to preserve the paint, and to 
allow it to be easily washed and cleaned. Above 
the dado thus formed a paper of some lighter 
shade and suitable pattern may be hung ; or 
the wall can be painted a lighter shade of the 
same colour as that used below, and this portion 
of the paint should be flatted; as, where it is 
not necessary for the sake of durability, it is 
best not ' to use varnish which to some extent 
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destroys the delicacy of the colour, and throws 
it out of tune. 

In the arrangement of a London house it is 
a matter of primary importance to avoid as 
much as possible darkening the rooms, and in 
the hall the difficulty of obtaining sufficient day- 
light is greater than in any other part of the 
house. It is therefore desirable to use a colour 
which reflects the light instead of absorbing it, 
and for the same reason it will be found that 
ground, or strongly-coloured glass, is to be 
avoided. If the staircase window looks out upon 
chimney pots and dreary wastes of leads, these 
uninteresting objects may be hidden from view 
by screens of painted or delicately-tinted glass 
placed over the lower half of the window, while 
the upper half is filled in with a sheet of plate 
glass which lets in all the light from the top, 
and thus makes the most of the scanty supply 
of daylight with which Londoners are obliged to 
be content. It is also possible to admit more 
light into the hall from the street door, by taking 
out the wooden panels, and inserting cathedral 
glass, strongly framed in thick wooden frames 
and this will help considerably to lighten the 
hall, and will furthermore improve the appear- 
ance of the door outside. The 'tenant will 
probably encounter much opposition on the part 
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of the landlord and the builder, to this unusual 
mode of treating the street door, which is con- 
sidered a dangerous precedent, foreshadowing 
other equally objectionable innovations, in the 
time-honoured privilege of the builder, to make 
all the houses in a street resemble each other 
like peas in a pod. If the hall happens to be 
laid with a tile pavement, as it generally is in 
the better class of modern houses, it will be as 
well probably, to leave it as it is, and make the 
best of the good qualities it possesses, as being 
both durable, and easily washed and kept clean« 
But if the floor is a wooden one, it may be 
covered with a self-coloured drugget, of which 
several good shades are now manufactured, and 
a strip of richer carpeting laid down the centre 
of the felt will enliven its appearance. There 
are many more costly modes of dealing with 
the hall floor; but people do not usually care 
to make expensive alterations unless the house 
is their own ; otherwise a parquet floor or a 
pavement of marble mosaic, such as may be 
seen in many parts of the South Kensington 
Museum, makes an excellent hall flooring. The 
marble mosaic can be supplied at a moderate 
cost, and in any design given ; it is, besides, 
durable and cleanly. In these days, when wood 
and stone are almost dispensed with in the 
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construction of a house^ it is not to be expected 
that we shall ever see again the. solid black and 
white marble pavements which still remain in 
houses in some of the old streets of London now 
used as offices, or inhabited by people who, 
with the best will in the world no doubt, have 
not had the means to rake out all the solid old 
fittings, and replace them with the ''sham and 
shoddy" of modern manufacture. 

In the narrow strip of passage which we dig- 
nify with the name of hall, there is not, as in the 
square halls of yore, much room for furniture. A 
table, a hat and umbrella stand, and a seat of some 
kind, are indispensable, and therefore they should 
be made of as convenient a size and description 
as possible. The table and chair should be 
strongly and simply made. Oak is the best 
wood for the purpose, and if it is darkened by 
some of the mechanical processes now in use, and 
wax-polished, the colour will be warmer and more 
harmonious than when it is left in its natural 
state and coated with varnish. The sketch here 
given shows a hall table made in oak with the 
angles canted, and with a drawer in front for 
clothes-brushes, &c., and a shelf below. The 
form is simple, and the only ornament about it is 
in tlie delicate mouldings and careful workman- 
ship^ so that it answers the purpose required of 
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it without making any obtrusive demands upon 
the attention of every passer-by. The hat and 
umbrella-stand is a difficult subject for deco- 
rative treatment ; it is never a very sightly object 
covered with coats and hats, and it is therefore 
doing its part best when, like the children, it is 
" seen and not heard." A simple brass rail fixed 
on the wall with pegs for hats and coats, and an 
equally simple arrangement below for holding 
umbrellas is all that is required, and by being 
placed in the vestibule, between the street door 
and the inner hall door, it will be in a convenient 
position for its purpose, and also in comparative 
seclusion. The hall seat may be taken as the 
protest of the well-to-do classes against undue 
luxury in those beneath them ; for it is generally 
constructed in such a manner as to form a stool 
of repentance for the unfortunate servant or 
messenger who is destined to occupy it. The 
seat is hard and slippery, and the back was 
never formed to give any rest to mortal shoulders. 
There can be no reasonable law against making 
a hall chair both comfortable and suitable to its 
situation. The common Windsor high-backed 
arm-chair made in the same wood as the table, 
and with a cushion covered with some bright- 
coloured material, is well suited for this purpose; 
or a chair in form like the sketch shown, with 
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a high back and a broad low seat looks both 
severe enough to discourage unbecoming lounging, 
and yet sufficiently comfortable to secure a proper 
degree of rest for the weary. 

Drapery, as a means of modifying the stiff and 
cold appearance of the entrance hall, is not made 
as much use of as it might be. Whenever it can 
be employed either as a portiire over a door or 
across an archway, as well as for hangings for the 
staircase windows, it will, if made of suitable 
material, and harmonising in colour with the walls 
and woodwork, warm and lighten the hall and give 
it a much more homelike and hospitable aspect. In 
the narrow little passage that generally does duty 
for a ^lall in modern houses, there is not convenient 
space for a fire-place of any sort : but where there 
is one it might as well be dispensed with as far as 
either beauty or utility is concerned. Crowded into 
the most dismal corner or placed on a flank of 
wall where it is most in danger of setting fire to 
the clothes of any one who passes near it, its in- 
convenience and its ugliness are equally apparent. 
With the little narrow shelf and jambs of gray 
marble, and the tiny cast-iron grate that only holds a 
thimbleful of coal at a time, and gives out scarcely 
any heat, one wonders why the builder thought 
it worth while to put a fire-place there at all ; yet 
there is no part of the house where the warmth and 
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cheerful glow of a fire are more appreciated, in pur 
cold damp climate, than in the hall, and if pains 
were taken to make the chimney-piece an orna- 
mental feature, it would at once form the nucleus 
of a more picturesque treatment of this dreary 
part of a London house. 



THE DINING-ROOM. 

In the dingy and dreary solemnity of the modern 
London dining-room we have but a melancholy sur- 
vival of the stately hospitable- looking rooms of the 
last century. Yet there is no other room in the house 
where innovations are more grudgingly permitted, 
and an Englishman would suspect you of every 
other revolutionary tendency, if you proposed any 
radical changes in the colour of the walls, or in the 
forms and arrangement of the furniture. Where 
the wall is destined for pictures it is comparatively 
easy to divide the space by fixing a moulding 
round the room, thus forming a dado which may 
be painted a dark colour, and distempering or 
painting the wall above a shade lighter, so as to 
give a flat and unobstrusive background for the 
pictures. Where there are no pictures a paper of 
good design may be substituted for the plain paint, 
and there are wall papers now made possessing 
far more artistic merits than many of the family 
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portraits with irtiich dining-ioofn vaUs are too 
often disfigured. Many other metliods of dccoratiiig 
the walls may be adc^ited ; sudi as wood panelling 
or panels of leather. Some textile fabrics in 
suitable designs and colours may be used as wall 
hangings; but all these plans are more or less 
costly, and require very careful management to 
produce a satisfactory effect. It must never be 
forgotten that in decorating the surfaces of walls 
and ceilings, the paneb of doors and shutters and 
other architectural details^ the des^ must be 
treated decoratively and not pictorially. Exact 
representations of animal and vegetable forms, 
naturally shaded and coloured, are out of place 
when thus employed, though they m^t be very 
admirable pictures framed as such, and hung upon 
the walls. Although this is an established principle 
in decorative art, it is one that is most commonly 
disregarded both by those who produce, and those 
who purchase, the wall papers and carpets and 
draperies covered with naturalistic floral designs 
which violate at every turn all the proprieties of 
ornamental art From Persia, Japan, and other 
oriental nations we obtain specimens of art manu- 
factures, which give examples of the true application 
of this principle ; though European influences are 
now busily at work teaching the natives to lay 
aside their own artistic instincts and traditions and 
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to iiitroduce mauve and magenta into their textile 
fabrics, and bouquets of roses, and bunches of 
ribbon into the designs of their marble mosaics. 

When it is settled what can be done with the 
walls, a more serious difficulty presents itself in the 
black marble chimney-piece. The easiest solution 
of the difficulty would be to remove both chimney- 
piece and grate, substituting in their place a 
wooden chimney-piece with a tiled fire-place and 
hearth, and either a dog-grate, or a hob-grate of 
good design, and so constructed as to throw the. 
heat into the room instead of up the chimney. It 
is possible in the present day to obtain fire-grates 
which are excellent in design, and not more costly 
than the polished steel and ormolu monsters, which 
perhaps do more than anything else to disfigure 
modern rooms. People are apt to imagine that 
what are called "artistic grates," smoke and give 
little or no heat, and if this accusation were true it 
would prove an insuperable objection to their use ; 
but if a grate is properly constructed and well-set, 
there is every probability of its answering its 
purpose, as well as a grate without any attempt at 
artistic beauty, though with much more pretence at 
scientific construction. 

The use of glazed tiles in fire-places, and for 
laying hearths serves a useful as well as an 
ornamental purpose; for the polished surface of 
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the tiles reflects a considerable amount of heat 
into the room, and makes a cheerful glow which both 
looks and feels warm. Even if the black marble 
chimney-piece retain its place a good deal can be 
done to disguise its ugliness by dethroning the 
great bare sheet of mirror in a gilt frame, usually 
to be found over the mantelpiece, and either 
substituting a new one altogether, or else using the 
old sheet of glass and framing it in with the same 
moulding as that employed for the surbase, and 
the frame thus formed may be painted the same 
colour as the rest of the woodwork. If this plan 
is skilfully managed and the mirror divided into 
panels by carrying the moulding over it, a very 
picturesque effect can be obtained at comparatively 
little cost. Then if the ornaments on the chimney- 
piece are really ornaments and are tastefully 
arranged, the fire-place, which in an English room, is 
after all the chief point of interest for nine months 
out of every twelve, will become more worthy of 
the important position it occupies in the domestic 
circle. The furniture of this room should be solid 
and substantial without being heavy, and in order 
to ensure these qualifications, the purpose for which 
the furniture is to be used should be borne in mind. 
The dining-table must be strong and above all things 
perfectly steady. It is best made either of oak or 
mahogany, because these woods are hard and 
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therefore not so liable to warp and show the marks 
of hot dishes. In a small room a table about 
seven feet long and three feet six inches wide will 
be found much more sightly and convenient than a 
telescope table of the usual enormous width, which 
fills up the space and hardly leaves room for the 
servant to pass without rubbing the paint off the 
wall on one side, and setting fire to her skirts on 
the other. A table of the size mentioned with 
two additional pieces, constructed either to fasten 
on to each end of the table, when a greater length 
is desired, or to stand against the wall and serve 
for side tables when not otherwise wanted, will be 
found a convenient arrangement for a small room. 
Where economy of space is no object, a table 
which can be increased to a greater length will 
probably be required ; but even then the proportions 
will be much more pleasing if the table is narrower 
than the ordinary dining-table, where the voice of 
one's opposite neighbour can hardly be heard across 
the wide expanse. 

A dining-room chair should be at once easy, 
substantial, and graceful, but it is by no means an 
easy matter to meet with a chair that combines 
all these qualities. It is impossible to persuade 
upholsterers that a chair can be "elegant," unless it 
has a back with a lump of carving so placed as to 
pierce the middle of one's shoulders, and coarsely 
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turned legs which the thicker they are the handsomer 
they are reckoned. We have excellent models of 
well-designed chairs, in some of the old mahogany 
Chippendale chairs with their strongly and simply 
made frames and broad seats, which ensure to each 
person a proper allowance of room and prevent 
the discomfort to which the modern narrow- seated 
chairs subject the elbows of guests at an over- 
crowded dinner party. If the backs of these chairs 
are ornamented at all they are carved in very low 
relief and in graceful and suitable designs. 

It is very difficult to induce any chairmaker to 
undertake the execution of now designs. The 
workmen are accustomed to making hundreds of 
backs and legs all alike, and it is only by agreeing 
to pay a much larger price than the chair is 
intrinsically worth, that you can persuade them 
even to look at a novel design. The remedy for 
this state of things is only to be found with the 
public themselves, who, if they persist in encour- 
aging bad taste and bad construction cannot expect 
that manufacturers will offer them better things at 
the cost of extra trouble and expense to them- 
selves. In country places it is not unusual to meet 
with the survival of old forms in furniture, where 
the workman, following the traditions of his craft, 
still makes chairs and tables simple in form and 
sound in construction, which would afford an 
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admirable lesson in first principles to his London 
brethren. 

The richest piece of furniture in the dining-room 
should be the sideboard, which affords plenty of 
scope for the designer's art ; but here as elsewhere 
simplicity of form and delicacy of detail are the 
fundamental rules to be observed, and ornament 
of any other kind may depend upon the natural 
effect of beautiful wood-work. A piece of furniture 
described in the upholsterers' catalogues as " a noble 
mahogany sideboard with handsome serpentine- 
shaped top and high plate-glass back, enriched with 
artistic carving and twisted pillars," cannot be 
chosen as an example of the appropriate applica- 
tion of the principles of design ; but even this 
is preferable to those pretentious and vulgar 
productions in what is glibly , called the " Early 
English style," which are usually covered with a 
profusion of ornament in hideous caricatures of 
every animal and vegetable form. Monsters 
besmeared with stain and varnish, grin at you 
from every point, and you cannot even open a 
drawer or a cupboard without having your feelings 
outraged by coming into contact with the legs or 
wings of a dead bird or some other ghastly trophy 
of man's love of slaughter, which frequently take 
the place of an ordinary handle. If this so-called 
. carving possessed any artistic merit and were ' 
GAR. E 
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in fact what it only pretends to be — a correct 
representation of natural objects, it would be 
worthy of admiration though it might be thought 
to be falsely applied. Let any one who has had an 
admiration for such work as this, compare it with 
the productions of Grinling Gibbons and his pupils, 
and he will then perceive how the truth of natural 
forms ought to be rendered, if a close imitation is 
attempted at all. The comparison will probably 
have a salutary effect, and will teach those who 
know how to profit by the lesson, rather to be 
satisfied with the simplest deal cupboard than to 
disfigure their rooms with such puerile and ostenta- 
tious productions. In eighteenth century wood- 
work we find some beautiful examples of carving 
employed for the decoration of architectural 
details, such as chimney-pieces, door-heads and 
wall-panels ; but here the carving is used merely 
for the enrichment of the mouldings, and not, 
as in the work of Gibbons, as marvellous speci- 
mens of dexterity in the close imitation of foliage 
or drapery. In many old country-houses, as 
well as in some of the remaining houses of this 
period in London, examples of this class of wood- 
carving may still be found, and any one who has 
carefully studied them will not be satisfied with the 
coarse moulding which is dignified nowadays with 
the name of carvings and in which we recognise no 
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trace of the clear cut acanthus leaves and delicately 
enriched mouldings of the fine-art workman, the 
productions of whose skill still remain to us, though 
the spirit that produced them seems to have passed 
away. There are, however, still to be found 
intelligent workmen who only want training and 
encouragement to enable them to produce very 
creditable specimens of carving. In these days 
of cheap building where a house is begun and 
finished in a few weeks, it is not thought worth 
while to expend any labour upon the enrichment 
of doors or shutters ; so that the workman never 
gets the opportunity of carving in the soft deal of 
which these fittings are usually made, and which 
would afford him such excellent practice. Soft 
wood requires a skilful hand, and must be cut 
once and for all, while harder woods may be rubbed 
down and filled in until the clear outline and spirit 
of the work is entirely destroyed. 

A sideboard, then, as well as any other piece 
of furniture, may be made either very simple, 
and within the reach of any one who would buy 
a sideboard at all ; or it may be elaborated 
to any extent, but this of course means a con- 
siderable increase of cost In each case the 
cupboard and drawers below the table, and the 
shelves above for the display of plate and china, 
will probably be found a convenient and suitable 

£ 2 
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arrangement The wood may be of oak to suit 
the other furniture in the room, and wherever 
ornament is used it should be delicate and appro- 
priate. The machine-made carving, the tiles and 
the gilded panels which are displayed ad nauseam 
in what is advertised as "artistic furniture," have 
too often no artistic merit whatever, and only 
increase the cost while they add nothing to the 
beauty. It cannot be too much insisted upon that 
wherever ornament is used it should be really good 
of its kind ; and if perforce gilded panels and tiles 
cannot be dispensed with, let them be really works 
of art both as to design and colour. The panel or 
china plaque whereon the inevitable Grecian young 
woman, scantily draped, makes frantic grabs at an 
orange tree (where the oranges are as big as 
pumpkins), in total defiance of the law of gravita- 
tion, is considered by the shopman as the supreme 
attraction of his cabinet or sideboard, and so long 
as the public will purchase these things, upholsterers 
cannot be blamed for offering them for sale at 
prices out of all proportion to the cost of their 
production. A cabinet wherein all the labour and 
cost is put into sound construction and delicacy of 
workmanship will give lasting pleasure to its 
possessor, when its gaudy rival is rejected by a 
generation whose art culture has taught them to 
demand better things. 
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In a very small room a large sideboard is 
likely to be in the way, and it will often be 
found that a moderate-sized carving table, and a 
corner cupboard will furnish the room more com- 
fortably than larger pieces of furniture. There 
might also bo a small set of shelves above the 
carving table, for holding plate or china. The 
carving table will not take up so much room 
as a sideboard, and the cupboard is comparatively 
out of the way in its corner where it can be made 

« 

to hold all the usual contents of a sideboard cup- 
board. 

The chandelier is the next thing to be con- 
sidered. So many really well-designed gas and 
candle pendants can now be bought wropght in 
polished brass and in forms consonant with the 
lines and curves that metal may legitimately take, 
that there is no excuse for the cast gaseliers 
coloured to imitate bronze which are found sus- 
pended over too many dining-room tables, and 
from which, it is true, light of a material kind 
may be obtained, but not that light which comes 
from the contemplation of every beautiful form 
whether it be fashioned in metal or in wood, as 
a humble article of domestic use, or as some 
greater work of art in painting or in sculpture. 
One of the great snares of the metal-workers of 
the present day is their aptitude to reproduce 
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.ecclesiastical forms in domestic work, and a 
purchaser must be constantly on his guard in choos- 
ing the metal fittings of his house or he will have 
a church corona over his dining-table and an eccle- 
siastical scuttle for the reception of his secular 
coal. Even where the main outline of the work 
is not of an ecclesiastical character, Gothic crosses 
and battlements and finials will assuredly crop up 
and spoil the propriety of the design: for orna- 
ments which would be appropriate enough in a 
church are quite out of place when used to adorn 
articles of domestic use. It is not difficult to ac- 
count for this leaning towards ecclesiastical forms 
among the manufacturers in this branch of trade, 
and especially among those of them who have of 
late years begun to style themselves "art metal- 
workers." 

It is only within the last few years that architects 
and other competent designers have again begun 
to think the subject of domestic furniture and 
decoration worthy their serious attention. The 
only designs that had any pretensions to artistic 
merit were executed solely for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses ; while the forms and ornamentation of 
metal work for domestic use were designed by 
men who had probably never had the opportunity 
of studying the beautiful examples of ancient 
metallic art to be found not only in continental 
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travel but in many old towns in this country, and 
who felt no interest in their work beyond that 
of making it succeed from a commercial point 
of view. The consequence was that the manu- 
facturer3, to whom were entrusted the execution 
of architects' designs, having little knowledge of 
the fitness of things, grafted on their own domestic 
work the details of construction and ornament 
which were designed solely for the furniture of 
Gothic churches. Much has lately been done by 
the architects and designers of the Queen Anne 
school to improve the public taste in this direction 
and to encourage manufacturers to introduce better 
designs into this branch of household art. 

The dining-room decorations and the principal 
articles of furniture having now been discussed, it 
only remains to suggest the time-honoured Turkey 
carpet in the centre of the floor and a border either 
of parquet or of dark-coloured drugget, and then, 
leaving the master of the house to decide whether 
his digestion will be able to assimilate the novel 
treatment thus proposed, we take ourselves and 
our note-book up to 

THE DRAWING-ROOM. 

In the drawing-room the ladies of the household 
demand the right of having their particular tastes 
consulted, and the decorator has to listen to (and 
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understand, if he can) the vague description of 
Mrs. A.'s beautiful drawing-room " in the dado 
style, I think they call it," and Mrs. B.'s charm- 
ing idea of having flowers painted on the panels 
of the doors, "so beautifully done they were 
exactly like real flowers." It has to be explained 
to them, however, that the rooms they describe 
do not appear to be arranged upon principles 
which would make them very desirable examples 
for imitation, and some suggestions can then be 
oflered for a mode of treatment in accordance 
with a more cultivated view of the principles of 

■ 

decorative art 

The drawing-room is the part of the house which 
is devoted to the lighter occupations of life : to the 
reception of visitors and to the enjoyment of those 
moments of post-prandial leisure in which we have 
mainly to consider the amusement of ourselves, 
our families, and our friends. The general aspect 
of the room should be rather gay than grave, and 
hence it comes that custom has prescribed the use 
of lighter and more delicate forms and colours than 
are admissible elsewhere ; but as there is a wrong 
as well as a right application of every principle, 
so out of this laudable desire to introduce a feeling 
of gaiety and to exclude all work-a-day thoughts 
and objects, the modern drawing-room too often 
displays a tawdry and theatrical style of decora- 
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tion and furniture and an unsuccessful attempt at 
ease and elegance, which show themselves chiefly 
in a distortion of the legs of chairs and tables and 
an introduction of ill-designed ornament and ill- 
assorted colours, until both beauty and propriety 
are entirely lost In how few rooms do we find 
the evidence of any guiding principle in the ar- 
rangements of furniture and decoration, which 
appear the result of accident rather than of skill 
and contrivance; so that fitness — the one great 
source of beauty — is altogether disregarded. 

The cold and uninteresting white and gold paper 
on the walls is the first thing that strikes the eye : 
both the pattern and colour are calculated to 
increase the bad proportions of the room, which 
have probably already a sufficiently disagreeable 
effect. Most modern rooms are too high for their 
area, and when this is the case some means should 
be employed whereby the defect can be remedied. 
Here, as elsewhere, " the coat must be cut accord- 
ing to the cloth," and if a large sum is not to 
be spent upon the decorations of this room, 
we must not suggest an impressed plaster or a 
painted frieze round the top of the room three 
feet or three feet six inches deep, finished with 
a plaster or wooden moulding, below which could 
be arranged panels of some rich material or leather, 
or, better still, wooden panelling. A wall so 
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treated could no doubt be made very effective and 
beautiful if the work were properly executed and 
harmoniously arranged ; but it would be a costly 
mode of decoration, so some other plan of pro- 
ducing a satisfactory effect at a more moderate 
tost must be thought of. Suppose it is desired to 
have the prevailing tone of the room blue : then 
let the walls to within three feet or four feet from 
the ceiling be covered with a paper in which the 
principal colour used is blue ; above this, and 
divided from it with a wooden moulding, may be 
a ffieze of another colour, either plain or orna- 
mented with a stencilled pattern. The greatest 
care must be taken that the colour used in the 
ffieze is in harmony with the blue of the paper, 
and not in violent contrast to it. Where the frieze 
is ornamented the pattern may be in some colour 
which would form a harmonious link between the 
tint of wall and frieze. It is well always to 
bear in mind the maxim of Dufresnoy : — 

** Forbid (wo boKlilc colour.s close to meet, 
And win with middle lints their miion sweet." 

Also it should be remembered that the lower part 
of the wall should be heavier and more solid in 
colour than the upper portion ; otherwise the room 
is apt to look top-heavy. The arrangement thus 
suggested may be variously altered ; for example, 
the plain paint may be substituted for the paper 
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on the lower part of the wall, and the frieze may 
be ornamented with paper material, or a painted 
pattern. If there are many pictures to be hung 
on the wall perhaps this latter arrangement is the 
best, because the pattern on the paper is liable to 
interfere with the pictures. Many other modes of 
wall decoration will suggest themselves, but what- 
ever be the style chosen, let it never be forgotten 
that the walls of the room are, after all, only the 
framework of the picture, and if these are brought 
into too great prominence by being overloaded 
with ornament, however good, the harmony of 
the picture will be destroyed. 

Let those who cannot afford the more costly 
styles of decoration be contented with simple 
designs which they can, if they will, obtain in 
really good taste at a comparatively small cost. 
It is that pernicious habit of struggling to imitate 
costly effects in cheap materials which has done 
more than anything else to debase decorative art. 
If you cannot afford marble pillars and inlaid 
furniture and well-designed ornament on the walls, 
do without them altogether, and choose some 
simpler style in which every material used can be 
the best of its kind. The effect thus produced 
will be infinitely more satisfactory than could ever 
be obtained by painting plaster to look like marble 
and graining deal to imitate oak : or covering the 
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walls with ill-designed attempts at arabesque orna- 
ment and figures of nymphs and cherubs which 
would be more fittingly placed in Madame Tus- 
saud's chamber of horrors. In modcrji houses the 
cornices and ceilings in the principal rooms are as 
difficult to deal with as the rest of the fixtures, 
which have been designed to produce the most 
display at the least cost ; and it is only by the 
exercise of great patience, and an honest deter- 
mination to make the best of a bad job, that the 
decorator can devise and carry out any plans for 
the modification of these ill-designed portions of 
the builder's work. Those who have seen and 
admired the many specimens of beautiful plaster 
work still remaining in old houses both in and 
out of London, executed from the designs of such 
men as Inigo Jones, Sir William Chambers, and 
the brothers Adam, will not be at a loss for 
examples of beautiful and appropriate ceiling 
decoration ; but the rich panelling and delicate 
tracery of this style of ornament are too costly 
to be within the reach of any but the rich, and 
therefore other and simpler methods must be 
suggested. 

The coarse and lumpy ornament to be found in 
the centre of modern ceilings is best done away 
with altogether, and the ceiling can then be dis- 
tempered some uniform tint in harmony with the 
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other colouring of the room ; or it can be covered 
with a paper which, if a suitable pattern and 
colour be chosen, will be found a simple and 
effective means of subduing the glare of unrelieved 
white otherwise certain to interfere with the soft 
colouring of the rest of the work. 

The woodwork in the room should as a rule be 
painted either the same colour as that used on 
the walls, or at any rate a shade of the same 
colour. The chimney - piece, unless it is taken 
away and a wooden one substituted, must be 
covered up with embroidered or simply trimmed 
drapery ; and a more graceful mirror might with 
advantage take the place of the " handsome gilt 
chimney-glass,"* whose lavishly applied ornament 
always out-Herods Herod in this particular place 
of honour on the drawing-room mantelpiece. 

Perhaps one of the most difficult features for 
decorative treatment in modern rooms are the 
coarse and clumsy doors and window frames, as 
well as other fixtures, which must be accepted by 
the decorator as unalterable facts. The architraves 
of the doors terminate abruptly and without any 
finish to take off their square ugliness. In old 
houses the tops of the doors were finished with a 
pediment of some kind, more or less ornamented 
with richly-carved mouldings, and the door thus 
became an ornamental feature in the room instead 
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of the ill-proportioned and mean-looking object it 
is now. There is, therefore, a good reason for 
the revival of the old-fashioned door-head, which, 
if skilfully managed, can often be made the means 
of improving the proportion of the doorway and 
giving it a much-needed finish. 

The drawing-room furniture, although it may 
be of a lighter and perhaps more ornamental 
description than the more solemn fittings of the 
dining-room, must follow the same general rules : 
it should be well constructed, suitable to its pur- 
pose, and thoroughly good of its kind. American 
walnut is as good a wood as can be used for the 
purpose : its colour is soft and rich, and if it is 
wax-polished in the first instance and then kept 
well rubbed with bees'-wax and turpentine the 
colour will deepen and become still richer with 
time. Among the larger pieces of furniture in 
the room may be a cabinet in American walnut 
cross-banded with a darker wood of the same 
colour: the panels of the doors and some other 
details may be of the darker wood. If the cabi- 
net is intended to hold china, the recesses and 
shelves might have a background of mirror, which 
would reflect the ornaments and give a brilliant 
effect to the whole. A piece of furniture such 
as this takes up the principal place in the room, 
and the rest of the wall-space may be utilised 
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for hanging book and china shelves and smaller 
cabinets ; perhaps a corner cabinet, if the room is 
small, would be more convenient than a piece of 
furniture that takes up more space. The drawing- 
room table is generally round, massively moulded, 
and very much in the way; though possibly if it 
were covered with a cloth and pushed into a corner 
its ugliness would not be so apparent. A very 
pretty kind of drawing-room table is the long sofa 
table which stands in front of the sofa and affords 
a convenient resting-place for books and writing 
materials. One or two small tea and coffee tables, 
simple in form and substantial enough not to be 
knocked over, are indispensable in these days of 
afternoon tea. The tables with gilded legs and 
crude-coloured velvet covering, with the coarse 
fringe and ornamental nails, underneath which are 
the real nails that do the work, arc neither graceful 
nor suitable for their purpose. Like many other 
articles of domestic furniture, they have fallen 
victims to the craze for novelty, and they are 
gilded and silvered and twisted until they are 
more fit to be put under a glass case than to 
hold the weight of a tea-tray. 

The sofas and chairs should be plentiful and 
comfortable, and for the construction of these 
useful hints may be obtained from models to be 
found in many of those old country houses from 
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which the good old-fashioned furniture has not 
yet been driven out by the " grins and grimaces " 
of modern upholstery. The sofas are wide and 
luxurious, and the chairs are strong as well as 
easy: the cushions owe their softness to honest 
horsehair and feathers, and not to iron springs, 
which are always out of order and cannot have 
their anatomy readjusted without the intervention 
of the manufacturer, by whom alone the complexity 
of their internal structure is understood. Foot- 
stools, too, have followed the example of the sofas 
and chairs, and have been growing smaller and 
beautifully (?) less ; so that, instead of the capa- 
cious stools set upon four firm legs upon which our 
grandmothers rested their feet, we are reduced 
now to balancing one foot at a time upon the 
round beady pincushion mounted in a walnut and 
ormolu frame to correspond with the rest of the 
"handsome drawing-room suite." Fender stools 
as well as foot-stools, if they are large enough 
and suitably covered, with strong and well-made 
frames, are desirable additions to the comforts of 
the fire-side. Fenders and fire-irons, although they 
are comparatively humble articles of domestic 
use, ought by no means to be neglected in 
the re-organization of the drawing-room. In the 
old fenders and fire-irons steel and brass were the 
materials used, but in the ornamental portions 
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of a modern jfire-grate ormolu is now generally 
employed. The handles of the fire-irons are also 
ormolu, and the fenders are embellished with this 
material. The forms of modern fenders and fire- 
irons are as much in need of reform as any other 
article of domestic furniture, and the reform may 
generally be in the direction 6i simplicity of design 
and reduction of ornament. In the selection of a 
fender it is well *to remember that metal cannot 
with propriety be moulded into the same shapes 
as wood or stone, and therefore fenders and fire- 
irons which set at nought all the conditions of 
metallic construction, and are besides unduly laden 
with ornament, should be avoided by those who 
desire to furnish their houses in good taste and 
upon correct principles of decorative art. As a 
revulsion from the bad taste of most of the metal 
productions of modern workmanship, people are 
beginning to value the old brass and steel 
fenders which for years past have been banished 
to the lumber rooms or sold for a few shillings 
as old metal. These are now brought from their 
hiding-places, furbished up, and reinstated in 
their ancient places of 'honour. The dealers buy 
them up wherever they can lay hands upon 
them, and sell them again at exorbitant prices. 
The forms of these fenders with their stand* 
ards and fire-irons are in many ways excellent; 
GAR. F 
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the workmanship is good, and the ornamental 
portions are either wrought with the hammer or 
fretted and engraved. In consequence of the 
demand for these old fenders they are now be- 
coming very scarce ; but it is possible to reproduce 
them with modern improvements, if indeed im- 
provements can be made without destroying the 
simplicity of form and delicacy of workmanship 
which render these old models worthy of imitation. 
These remarks, as well as those which refer to the 
dining-room gaselier a few pages back, stpply with 
equal force to the rest of the metal iittings in 
the room, such as gas and candle-brackets, door 
furniture, and bell-levers, &c. Nothing better than 
polished brass can be used in the manufacture of 
these articles, and it must not be thought that such 
minor details as a door-handle or a bell-pull can 
be overlooked and left to take care of themselves 
without detracting from the effect of the rest of 
the work upon which skill as well as time and 
money may have been expended. 

In the drapery of the drawing-room there is 
scope for the production of graceful and artistic 
effects, and as curtains, rich and delicate in colour 
and made of materials which hang in soft folds 
give just the finishing touches which blend the 
decorations of the room into one harmonious 
whole, so the harsh rep hangings in strong, crude 
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crimsons or blues and greens, destroy all delicacy 
of colour and produce a discord which no amount 
of careful treatment in the tints of walls and wood- 
work can ever counteract.* 

And now the sketch — and it is merely a 
sketch — of the framework of the drawing-room is 
complete ; for it must be remembered that the 
decorator, however skilled, cannot do more than 
make the shrine fit and beautiful ; he cannot con- 
secrate it with the living grace that comes from 
within. It matters little however fitly the walls 
are decorated and the furniture designed if those 
who inhabit the house care nothing for beauty. 
If their eyes and hearts are not instructed to 
value and enjoy beautiful forms and harmonious 
colours, they might inhabit a house built by Wren 
or by Inigo Jones, and they would know no better 
than to furnish it with the productions of Totten- 
ham Court Road, and fill it with imitation bronzes 
cast in Birmingham, or pottery taken at random 
from manufactories where all art traditions have 
long since been forgotten. It is common enough to 
hear people say that they " know what they like," 
and that they wish the decorations and fittings of 
their houses to represent their own tastes ; but to 
know what to like with understanding is a more 

^ In the chapter on draperies this subject, as well as that of carp 
and mattings, has been more fully commented upon. 

F 2 
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difficult matter than is generally supposed, and 
before we exhibit our testes wd should take care 
that they are so far cultivated as to make it 
desirable to display them at all. The culture of 
aesthetic feelings is too generally neglected amongst 
us; so that but little is known and still less is 
cared about the principles of dec9rative art. If, 
therefore, we may take an ordinary London draw- 
ing-room as a true index of the mind of its 
owner, we can only reflect with dismay how little 
artistic knowledge there is yet to be found in our 
midst. Even those who find real pleasure in the 
contemplation of beautiful pictures or marbles, 
and who travel hundreds of miles to see the 
treasures of art in other countries, yet seem com- 
pletely at sea when they have to choose a carpet 
for their drawing-room or a sideboard for their 
dining-room, and they act as if they thought that 
decorative art must be judged by a totally dif- 
ferent standard to that applied to art in any other 
branch. 

THE BEDROOMS. 

In sleeping rooms comfort and convenience are 
the chief considerations to be sought after in the 
furniture and fittings, and in the colour of walls 
and draperies it is desirable to avoid an effect of 
either gloominess or glare. In London especially 
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it is of the first importance to have the furniture 
and fittings of a bedroom simply constructed and 
not too heavy to be easily removed for frequent 
cleansing. The carpet, for example, should never 
cover the whole of the floor; but only be laid 
down in the centre of the room and fastened 
with carpet-pins so that it can be easily taken 
up and shaken. The rest of the floor may be 
stained and varnished and kept frequently rubbed 
with that wholesome compound, bees*-wax and 
turpentine. 

The decoration of the bedrooms cannot be too 
simple : the principal thing being to select a paper 
that has an all-overish pattern that cannot be 
tortured into geometrical figures by the occupant 
of the chamber, who, especially in hours of sick- 
ness, is well-nigh driven to distraction by counting 
over and over again the dots and lines and 
diamonds which dance with endless repetition 
before his aching eyes. For the same reason it 
is well to avoid the use of light or bright colours, 
and especially to study harmony of effect, and to 
eschew contrast. Shades of soft olive or sage 
greens are particularly pleasant and restful to the 
eyes, and therefore very suitable colours for this 
purpose. There is a general prejudice against 
the use of green, especially in sleeping apartments, 
on account of the danger arising from the presence 
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of arsenic supposed to be used in the preparation 
of all green colours. It is only, however, in the 
bright emerald greens compounded from copper 
and arsenic that this danger exists; and as we 
consider such colours for decorative purposes 
aesthetically as well as physically poisonous, it 
must not be supposed that the greens we recom* 
mend would be compounded from these dangerous 
pigments. 

For bedroom hangings nothing is better than 
some kind of material like chintz or cretonne which 
can be washed or cleaned frequently or replaced 
at a comparatively small cost when it becomes 
thoroughly saturated with London smoke and dust. 
The window blinds are usually very ugly features 
in the bedroom. The everlasting drab or yellow 
Venetian blinds, which are constantly out of order, 
and always drawn up crooked, are invariably 
used in modern rooms. Nothing gives a house a 
more disorganized appearance than blinds askew 
at every window. If builders would only adopt 
the continental plan of fixing outside jalousies to 
the windows, especially to those that face the 
south and west, they would confer an inestimable 
boon upon the people who are compelled to live in 
London during the hottest months in the year. It is 
of very little use to try and keep a room cool when 
the sun is blazing direct upon the glass which 
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becomes burning hot and causes the temperature 
of the room to resemble that of a furnace. It is true 
that in this climate such a state of things does not 
often occur; but when by chance we have a few 
weeks of really hot weather we are totally unpre- 
pared to exclude the heat from our rooms, and 
we suffer accordingly. If bedroom windows were 
provided with these outside shutters, the ugly and 
inconvenient Venetian blinds inside might be dis- 
pensed with altogether, and roller or festoon blinds 
of pleasant-coloured material used in their stead. 
The appearance of the windows would thus become 
much more attractive than it is at present with its 
dull, prison-like uniformity. 

The picturesque old four-post bedstead, which 
used to be considered an indispensable requisite in 
every well-furnished bedroom, is now only to be 
met with in old-fashioned country houses. Every 
one respected this venerable piece of furniture, 
but its successor, the mahogany half-tester, does 
not merit the same consideration, for it is as 
cumbersome without being as ornamental as the 
carved and inlaid four-poster from which it 
descended. A simple brass or iron bedstead, 
without any of the coarse ornament which in- 
creases the cost without enhancing the value, is, 
for London at least, the best thing that can be 
used ; and a four-fold screen round the head of 
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the bed will be as serviceable as hangings in 
warding off the draught and much less difficult 
to keep free from dust. The screen need not be 
as ugly and. uninteresting as bedroom screens 
usually are; the frame should be light and well 
made, and the panels filled in with some good 
coloured paper or material. The wood employed 
for the rest of the furniture, if the expense of 
a more costly wood is not desired, may be of 
deal stained dark. The soft open grain of the 
deal takes a- rich brown colour when it is properly 
stained • and polished. Instead of the common 
type of mahogany wardrobe, it would be found a 
more picturesque and an equally convenient ar- 
rangement if the press • were made both lower 
and wider than it generally is. The old-fashioned 
double chests of drawers are very useful re- 
ceptacles for stowing away clothes, and as ladies 
nowadays have ten dresses for every one pos- 
sessed by their grandmothers, it is well to inculcate 
tidiness by> giving them plenty of room to keep 
their numberless garments in proper order. The 
sketch of a dressing-table shows a more un- 
common arrangement of this necessary article of 
furniture than is usually found in the modern 
bedroom. The table has drawers and receptacles 
for the requisites of the toilet and the glass 
stands by the side; if it is very necessary to 
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economise space, the table can be constructed 
with a slide for writing. The washstand should 
be strong and above all things firm upon its legs 
so as to hold the crockery without shaking. A 
marble slab for the top is probably better than 
most other arrangements because it is easily wiped 
and kept dry. The remainder of the furniture in 
each chamber — such as tables, chairs, couches, and 
the various smaller details — should follow the same 
general principles of design as those laid down 
for the other pieces in the room ; they should 
be strongly made, and so simple in form and 
construction as to allow them to be easily cleaned 
and therefore less liable to neglect. It should be 
borne in mind that a free circulation of air, in a 
bedroom especially, is an essential condition of 
health ; and thus it is well to avoid filling up the 
space by crowding more furniture into the room 
than is absolutely necessary for comfort and 
convenience. 

Enough has been said about the principal 
arrangements of a bedroom to show that much 
may be done to make this apartment more pic- 
turesque and cheerful than it generally is at 
present ; but besides these important reforms 
some additional beautifying may be done by a 
careful attention to minor details. For example, 
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bedroom crockery can now be obtained in much 
better shapes and colours than formerly, and 
amongst others the blue and white Coalport ware 
may with advantage be substituted for the jugs 
and basins covered with ill-drawn figures and 
flowers and with their handles tied on with knots 
of pink ribbon. 
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CHAPTER III. 



ON DRAPERIES. 



As few things make a greater difference in the 
general appearance and comfort of a room than 
the draperies in it, a few practical hints as to 
the choice of them, both as regards colour and 
material, may be found useful. Draperies are 
employed in a room chiefly for curtains and por- 
tieres, and to these, therefore, the following 
remarks will apply. 

Now the chief beauty of any drapery should 
be looked for in the folds into which it naturally 
falls. In choosing a material for curtains this 
should never be forgotten; provided you have a 
colour which harmonises with the other colour- 
ing of the room, and provided you have also a 
material which falls naturally into soft and 
artistic folds, your curtains (however simple and 
inexpensive) are sure to be successful. On the 
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other hand, no number of other good charac- 
teristics, such as beauty of design or pattern, 
will compensate for the loss of this quality. In 
making up the curtains it is necessary to re- 
member this ; and for this reason, the heavy 
silk and wool cords with which upholsterers 
are wont to disfigure the edges of curtains 
which they desire to make "handsome," should 
be avoided. The lining, too, should not be 
either stiff or heavy, and the materials should be 
gathered in at the top so as to interfere as little 
as possible with the natural folds into which it 
would fall. An immense step has of late years 
been taken in the production of fabrics suitable 
for household draperies, and we may now safely 
say that it is the purchaser's own fault if he 
does not choose curtains which would please even 
the most fastidious taste. In the place of rep, which 
to within the last ten years was considered indis- 
pensable for the furnishing of a dining-room, and 
which however skilfully treated could never be 
used successfully as drapery in consequence of 
the hard unbending folds into which it disposes 
itself, we have now, besides several kinds of 
serge, upwards of fifty varieties of waste silk, a 
material beautiful in itself and capable of taking 
the most delicate and harmonious colourings. 
Then for richer curtains there are several varieties 
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of velvet all vastly improved, both as regards 
texture and colouring. If the material chosen 
for the curtain be plain, it is generally desirable 
that it should be trimmed or ornamented in 
some manner, and in doing this it is important 
that the colouring of the room, together with the 
colour of the body of the curtain, should be 
studied, and the trimming which is introduced 
on the curtains should be in harmony with both. 
Crewel wool embroidery, worked on the material 
of the curtain itself, will be found a very suitable 
trimming ; or if the curtain is of one kind of 
velvet, a cord velvet, for instance, the embroidery 
may be on another kind of velvet the same 
colour, but perhaps a shade or two darker, with 
very happy results. If bands of work are thus 
introduced, they should be stitched or embroidered 
on to the body of the curtain in a manner which 
would not stiffen the material nor influence the 
folds. Silk lace may be used for this purpose, 
but other methods as successful, and perhaps 
somewhat less expensive, may suggest them- 
selves to the thrifty housewife. If there are 
several windows in the same room it tnay be 
well to make some variety * among them in the 
treatment of their drapery, but for this no 
definite rule can be laid down as each room 
would probably require a different mode of 
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treatment. This bint is only thrown out for 
the benefit of those who, having got as far as 
the curtains by themselves^ are now puzzled to 
know whether it would do to make any variety 
among the different windows of the same rooni« 
For instance^ it is not at all uncommon in 
modem houses to find two or three long straight 
windows in the front drawing-room with, perhaps, 
one large bay-window in the back room. The 
treatment of these windows might certainly be 
varied, and the efiect would be better than if all 
the curtains were similarly arranged. A wooden 
seat might be fixed in the bay window, and 
painted in harmony with the rest of the wood- 
work ; this seat should have a thick cushion upon 
it, covered alld trimmed to match the curtains, 
and the curtains should be short, to reach only 
to the top of the seat They would require no 
looping back, but might be left to fall simply as 
they will The curtains in the front room may 
be carried to the floor, trimmed at the top and 
bottom, and with a band to correspond with 
the trimming, whatever it may be, to hold them 
back. The stifl* white muslin curtains, so often 
seen in modem rooms, have neither beauty nor 
use enough to compensate for their ugliness. As 
it is now possible to get several kinds of thin 
curtains which serve the purpose equally well, 
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and have not the disadvantages belonging to 
these stiff muslins, it is to be hoped that before 
long they will be looked upon as eccentricities 
of the past. 

PORTIERES AND CHIMNEY-PIECE DRAPERIES. 

These may be made of materials somewhat 
stifier than those used for curtains, but in them 
also much of their beauty will depend upon 
the folds into which the material falls. Por- 
tieres and chimney-piece draperies may be made 
either quite plain or trimmed, but if the latter 
much care must be taken that the ornament 
used is faultless, as, being so nearly on a level 
with the eye, any defect either in design or 
colour will be most conspicuous, and will prove 
extremely worrying to those constantly in the 
room. On the contrary, if the ornament, how- 
ever simple, is thoroughly good, no one perhaps 
will appreciate it more than those who most often 
look at it. In our opinion no kind of work is 
so suitable for chimney-piece draperies and por- 
tieres as the crewel wool-work already men- 
tioned in connection with the curtains. * There 
has of late been a great impetus given to em- 
broideries for household embellishment, but even 
here that modern bug-bear "haste" is making 
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itself felt» and the spirit of the old work is being 
to some extent lost. Young ladies think they 
have discovered a royal road to an artistic effect 
by working branches which grow as never 
branches grew, with wide-spreading leaves and 
lumpy fruits, and they imagine that the effect 
is heightened by using the coarsest materials 
and the most olive greens. Such efforts may be 
all very well for beginners, but beginners even 
should not be satisfied with them. The beauty 
of all embroidery is in the beauty of its design 
and the delicacy of its colouring, whether the 
work is in silk or in wool. Patterns of embroidery 
for drapery should, it is true; be massive, stiff, 
and conventional ; but at the same time if a 
floral design is desired, the truth of nature must 
be maintained, or a monstrosity is produced. The 
designer of such a pattern should be thoroughly 
acquainted with the growth of the plant he wishes 
to exemplify ; he should, in fact, be able to draw 
it naturally if he wishes to treat it conventionally. 
There is an old rule worth remembering which 
says that "ornament, in the use of natural form, 
should be such as is not inconsistent with nature 
modelled by art." Our meaning will possibly 
be better understood if we illustrate it by pointing 
to the remains of old fresco work in churches and 
cathedrals. Here, however stiff and conventional 
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the floral designs may be, the growth of the plant 
is drawn correctly, and the general impression 
leaves no doubt whatever as to what plant the 
painter is studying. Some workers, on the other 
hand, seem in danger of falling into the other 
extreme, by confounding what should be purely 
decorative work with pictorial art, but the labour 
which endeavours to make pictures in embroidery, 
however much it may raise otir wonder, seldom 
excites our admiration. There are many mediums 
more suitable for picture drawing than a needle and 
cotton ; but there is nothing that can ornament 
draperies so richly or so suitably as the needle 
can when skilfully used. It is therefore a double 
mistake to mutilate the art of embroidery by 
vainly endeavouring to produce exact represen- 
tations of natural objects in needlework. But 
there is another form of needlework which 
(though embroidery may look upon it as a poor 
relation) might be used with great advantage in 
our households, and which one seldom or never 
sees nowadays. It is marking. Since the 
days of our grandmothers, who spun their own 
linen, it seems that housewives and spinsters 
(now, properly speaking, spinsters no longer) have 
neglected that important part of housekeeping, the 
household linen. What care used to be bestowed 
in choosing the patterns, how carefully it was 
GAR. G 
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made up and marked in cotton, or sometimes 
even in hair! What can be more quaint and 
pretty than the initial letters and figures so often 




seen on old linen ; scarcely ever are two designs 
quite alike, thus proving that the worker 
delighted in the self-imposed task. 

Now a scra^yl in ink disfigures the corners of 
tablecloths and dinner-napkins. Surely the work 
of marking, wherein the cleverness of the 
worker might devise some fresh conceit on each 
article, would be more interesting than half the 
busy idleness with which the daughters of Eng- 
land now beguile their time. In the matter of 
household linen English families miglit take 
many hints from continental nations. Table- 
linen might have deep, coloured borders and 
fringesj and the rest of the linen throughout the 
house might be vastly improved by some thought 
and care being bestowed upon it. Take, for 
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example, the beds. First there is the quilt, or 
rather the counterpane, for quilts are not used 
now, but heavy cotton coverlets, which oppress 
one with their weight, but give no equivalent in 
heat. In place of these, a large linen sheet might 
be used, which could be either plain or orna- 
mented as desired. There are several methods 
in which linen may be worked upon for such 
a use as this. Sprigs of leaves and flowers 
suggestive of the sweet smell which household 
linen ought to have, may be embroidered upon 
the linen ; or an appliqui oi coloured linen may be 
used. If such means of ornamentation be consid- 
ered too costly, so far as time is concerned, the 
top edge of the sheet may have a lace insertion 
worked in it, and the extreme edge may be 
fringed. Then the mark may be worked large 
in cotton, with the initials and crest, or device 
of the owner. In the winter, over the lower part 
of this coverlet, there may be an eiderdown 
quilt ; and we would venture to say that the 
bed either in winter or summer would be much 
more comfortable and healthy than when the 
old heavy cotton counterpane was in use. For 
nurseries and small bedrooms, a coverlet made 
of chintz, like the window-curtains, has a pretty 
effect, and in London it has the advantage of 
thoroughly covering up the bed during the day- 
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time, when the windows are open, and the smuts 
fly in. Then there are the drawer covers. How 
stiff and ugly they generally are, and how much 
better they might be if the housewife did not 
think such small things too insignificant to take 
trouble about. All these small details about a 
house make the very greatest difference in its 
general appearance; and if it is believed that a 
refining influence is felt by ourselves, and our 
servants, and our children, by living habitually 
with our surroundings in good taste, these small 
details should be by no means overlooked. We 
hear a great deal nowadays of women's work 
and women's sphere. Here at any rate there can 
be no difference of opinion. Whether the arrange- 
ments of an ordinary* household be sufficient, 
even if ordered with the greatest nicety, to 
occupy the whole of the housewife'i: time and 
thought may be a disputed question, but every 
one will agree that when a woman undertakes 

• 

to guide a household, all these things should be 
of interest to her, and that the refinement and 
beauty of a house will, in the main, depend 
upon the trouble which she is willing to bestow 
upon small and comparatively insignificant details. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WHAT WILL IT COST? 

In a manual written expressly for the guidance 
of those to whom the cost of furnishing and 
decorating their houses is by no means the last 
consideration to be taken into account ; who must, 
in homely phraseology, " cut their coat according 
to their cloth," it seems that a short chapter 
devoted to considering the knotty point of " What 
will it cost ? " will not be out of place. First, 
then, it may be well to repeat distinctly what 
was mentioned in the Introduction,, that really 
well-constructed furniture can never be made for 
the same cost as the cheap and showy style of 
furniture which now floods the market. But side 
by side with this question of what it will cost 
should be placed another question of equal im- 
portance to the householder of moderate means, 
namely, " How long will it last } " There is ope 
fatal mistake in furnishing which too many people 
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fall into. They like to furnish their houses, as 
they say, "thoroughly," in the course of a few 
weeks. Now to do this with furniture really well 
designed and well made is a very costly proceed- 
ing, and, it may be suggested, a very unnecessary 
one. It is true, the luxuries of modern life are 
so increased, that what our grandmothers would 
have considered superfluities we now regard 
as necessaries, and accordingly, from the very 
outset, our drawing-rooms are often crowded 
up with settees, and couches, and tables, the 
first uncomfortable, and the last, alas ! often 
weak upon their legs, and apt to turn over if 
they are touched by a passer-by. There is no 
room left for other furniture which might have 
been afforded afterwards. The question of cost, 
therefore, resolves itself into this. For the deco- 
ration of a room, so far as the walls and wood- 
work are concerned, it costs no more to put on 
good colours in paint and paper than bad ones. 
The chimney-piece and the grate may be treated 
as simply as possible, but still with good re- 
sults, provided the requirements of a grate and 
chimney-piece are strictly kept in mind, and 
ornament carefully curtailed. At the same time 
it must be admitted that in beginning to re- 
organize a room this is where a decorator is most 
tempted to counsel some degree of extravagance. 
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The grate and chimney-piece should be designed 
more with the idea of what the room will finally 
be, than with what at present the owner can 
afford to make it ; as any future alteration to this 
part of the room would be necessarily attended 
with so much trouble and what the maid-servants 
call "mess/* Having then completed the walls 
and chimney-piece, the rest of the room may, if 
it is so wished, be furnished in a temporary 
manner, as cheaply as possible. A self-coloured 
drugget in a good shade of green or brown may 
be laid on the floor. Cut tains of plain rough 
serge may be hung up, or curtains may be 
dispensed with altogether, and festoon blinds 
put up ; then half-a-dozen really necessary 
pieces of furniture, well constructed and made to 
last, may be added, and for the present the 
room will be complete. It may be called bare 
but there will ' be nothing in it to irritate the 
eye or to weary the mind, and when the 
opportunity occurs it will lend itself easily to 
any further process of adornment The drugget 
will make the best possible back-ground for any 
rug (Oriental or English) of good colour and 
design ; and the festoon blinds will perform the 
same kindly ofKce to the richer curtains when 
it shall be convenient to buy them. Nothing in 
the room now will need to be turned out when 
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richer articles are introduced. And this room 
may be a type of the whole house. It is certain 
that the most economical manner of furnishing 
in the long run is that which we have now pointed 
out; namely, to economize in the number of 
things you buy, net in their quality. The fore- 
going remarks are of course intended to apply 
only to those who are anxious to curtail their 
expenses as much as possible. By others, who 
may wish to spend somewhat more in the 
adornment of their rooms, the same principle 
may be adopted with more elaborate details. 
The walls, instead of being simply papered may 
be divided in various ways, and a more expensive 
paper or material may be used. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that this part of the decoration 
may be as costly as you will, and in the hands of 
a skilful decorator, additional cost may be made 
to mean additional beauty. It is equally certain 
that if the decorator be unskilful, it too often 
means nothing of the sort. 

Hcfore beginning the work it is well to have a 
definite idea how much is to be spent over it, 
leaving a good margin for the innumerable little 
extras which always crop up in the progress of 
the work. A great deal of trouble and vexation 
would often be saved if people would make up 
their minds beforehand how much they wish to 
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spend. It would then be the decorator's business 
to keep within that limit, and not to propose plans 
for decoration which he knows would cost con- 
siderably over the sum to be spent. In London^ 
or indeed in any large city, we consider that the 
most economical, and at the same time the most 
satisfactory manner of spending money on one's 
dwelling-house, is to make all the wood-work 
and furniture, and chimney-pieces, as elaborate 
and costly as one pleases ; but to have the 
decorations on the walls and ceiling as inexpen- 
sive as possible. They are certain to get dirty 
in our smoky atmosphere, and too often dirt is 
put up with longer than it otherwise would have 
been, because ''the decorations cost so much not 
long ago." Now nothing compensates in a house 
for dirtiness, and for moderate incomes it is there- 
fore far better to have the walls and ceilings 
treated in such a manner that they may take 
their turn to be cleaned and done up without 
any very serious outlay. The wood-fittings and 
the furniture, on the contrary, improve with age, 
and the more they are rubbed and used, the 
better they will look. It would therefore be false 
economy to retrench in this department, except 
in the manner pointed out, by buying fewer 
articles. 

If the interiors of our houses are ugly and un- 

H 
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homelike, it does not generally arise from poverty 
on the part of their owners, nor from unwilling- 
ness to spend money over them. What is wanted 
is not more money, but more discrimination; if 
you have acquired the discrimination yourself, or 
if you have entrusted your work to one who has 
it, no more money need be spent over making 
your house beautiful than has hitherto been ex- 
pended in making it ugly ; and the method of 
decoration suggested in the foregoing pages will 
have this further advantage, that the most costly 
features in it will not only last, but will actually 
improve with time and wear. 



THE END. 
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